LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
the nation. Posters appeared in London demanding an
immediate declaration of hostilities: they were sur-
rounded by cheering crowds and even erstwhile friends of
the French revolutionaries were silent in face of the
tragedy enacted across the Channel. Early in February
the tremendous struggle began which only ended on the
Field of Waterloo.
On the 13th February 1793 John Mitford was appointed
Solicitor-General in succession to Sir John Scott, who
became Attorney-General, and two days afterwards he was
knighted. The appointment was considered unsuitable in
some quarters, as important State trials were pending with
which it was thought that a Chancery barrister, however
eminent, would not be qualified to deal. His promotion
proved in many respects a disappointment to him, and a
few months later he wrote to his friend Addington regard-
ing a rumour of the latter's leaving the post of Speaker for
that of Secretary of State, in which he stated his own case
with much candour.
A few years later, however, when Speaker himself,
Sir John Mitford was persuaded to sacrifice his happiness
by accepting the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland: a post
of even greater hazard and difficulty than the one from
which he had warned his friend.
In the spring of 1794 it was decided to bring the leaders
of the Corresponding Society to trial for high treason;
among them were Thomas Hardy, the secretary, and
Home Tooke. The trials took place in the autumn and
they were conducted by Sir John Mitford as Counsel for
the Crown under Sir John Scott. The trial of Hardy was
chiefly distinguished for its length. The Attorney-General's
opening speech occupied nine hours, and one of the jury
was afterwards reported to have remarked that even if the
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